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modern European governments, by which art is
divorced from science and beauty from utility. In the
administrative plans for India's industrial future,
whether they be European or Indian, the preservation
of Indian art counts for little. Industry and art are
departmentally regarded as different spheres of activity,
not directly related to each other.

This was not so in India before modern Western
ideas were introduced, nor is it so in the India which
keeps up the best traditions of the past.    Outside this
real India the art of the Indian craftsman, by a rigid
and wasteful departmental system which has hitherto
been impervious to those vital art influences which
are now penetrating the intellectual life of Europe,
is almost entirely restricted to the building of temples
and mosques.    But within this sphere there has been,
happily for India, sufficient scope to keep Indian art
alive.    Nearly all modern Indian temples and mosques
are vastly superior in craftsmanship and artistry to
modern departmental buildings, and sometimes they
will bear  comparison with the great  works  which
belong to India's illustrious past.   The best Indian
stone-, wood- and metal-workers are those who are
attached to the temple service.   The old Indian tradi-
tion of fresco painting is kept alive by the temple
artists of Rajputana.   Architecture in India, as in
Europe, has been the mother of all the arts, and under
the protection of religion art in India has been sheltered
to some extent from the materialistic influences which
have degraded the art of modern Europe.

Christianity would have been better served and
India would have gained more, if instead of forcing
upon India's living craft the cold formal pedantry of